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anism " which he endeavours to establish " does not
take welfare for its immediate object of pursuit,"
but " conformity to certain principles which, in the
nature of things, causally determine welfare." l Hav-
ing deduced "from the laws of life and the conditions
of existence what kinds of action necessarily tend
to produce happiness, and what kinds to produce
unhappiness," we are to recognise these deductions
"as laws of conduct . . . irrespective of a direct
estimation of happiness or misery." 2 The assump-
tion is thus distinctly made that the tendency of
life is to happiness, and that the laws of its evolu-
tion yield practical principles by following out which
the greatest happiness may be obtained, without
attempting the impossible task of estimating directly
the felicific and infelicific results of conduct.

Starting with the evolutionist point of view, but (6) ethical
with an opposite estimate of the relative value for evolution
practice of the ends supplied by evolutionism and
by hedonism, a like identification of them might
seem advisable. The "increase of life" to which
evolution tends may be regarded as not merely an
account of the actual process of existence, but as a
principle of action for a conscious being. In this
way some such ethicat imperative as "Be a self-
conscious agent in the evolution of the universe " 3
may be formulated. Yet as the " evolution of the

1 Data of Ethics, p 162.                           2 i^a., p, 57,

3 Cf. A. Barratt, in Mind, ii. 172 n.